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ABSTRACT 

This study of two student groups enrolled in 
secondary school foreign language programs evaluates comparative 
achievement covering a four-year sequence of study. The control group 
results, reflecting previous foreign language elementary school 
(FLES) instruction, provide' strong contrasts favoring the * 
continuation and ^further development of FLES programs. Experiment - 
description, research '.design, and conclusions are reported., 
Description of FL r S‘ courses, foreign language personnel data, and a 
detailed statistical report are included. (FL) 
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The research studies reported herein, completed under the auspices of the 
Department of Special Services, have iAvolved the cooperation of many employees of 
the Somerville Board of Education, particularly teachers of modern foreign languages 
Primary responsibility, however, was delegated to the following: ^ 



Project Director: 

I 

1 

Assistant Project Direlptor: 



Principal 7 Investigator 






Dr. Joseph H. Vollmer 
Superintendent of Schools 

Miss Ruth E. Griffiths, Director 
Department of Special Servi es * 

Miss Dorothy E. Chamberlain 
Chairman, Foreign Language Department 



The statistical analysis which forms Appendix C of this report was prepared by 
STACQ? statistical consultants, Williston Park, Long Island, New York. * 
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INTRODUCTION 



In increasing numbers throughout the past few years, public and private schools 
across the nation have introduced various programs for teaching foreign languages, in 
the elementary grades. The public schools of Somerville, New Jersey, however, have 
operated for thirteen years a continuous FLES program that was initiated with third „ 
grade classes in 1949. That is, member^ of the first groups to participate were 
graduated from college during the spring of 1962. 

Since 1949, of course, the pioneer program 0 has been, modified extensively. Teach- 
ing guides have been altered And expanded; personnel has changed; M.L.A. studies and 
N.D.E.A. language institutes have influenced local thought and practices. However, 
Somerville has exposed to FLES training a consistent enough group of students to under- 
take a, systematic evaluation of the effects of the program. The community, too, has 
asked questions: * , 

. Is the study of foreign languages in the grades merely play? J 

. Do students tire of a language they study for t^n years? 

% 

. Does the level of general academic preparation suffer when time is allotted 
for FLES instruction? 

. On what grounds can the time, money, and effort devoted to a FLES program be 
justified? 

. Is the justification purely theoretical; or can results be measured? 

In an endeavor to answer some of these questions, the Office of Education, 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, has authorized a study of the Somerville 
language program to determine the influence, if any, of FLES study upon achievement in 
the high school, including achievement in foreign language study. 

0 

To supplement subjective judgments, a mathematical statistical analysis was 

undertaken by STACO, statistical consultants, represented by Frederic L. Matthews, £h.D. 

/ 

/ / 
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DESCRIPTION OF LOCAL PROGRAM 



In the Somerville High School there is a natural dichotomy in the student body. 
The 'Somerville pupils have studied either Spanish or French continuously since^ third 
grade in the elementary school as part of the regular academic program. For the past 
sever.' years there have been pupils in the Somerville High School who have studied 
continuously either French or Spanish from third grade on. At the same time, there 
are tuition pupils enrolled who hav£ not had this enrichftent in their academic prepar* 
ation for Jiigh school. 



Borough pupils on entering ninth grade continue the study of the language in 
which they have had continuous instruction* French or Spanish in alternate years. 

If the Somerville pupil continues the language in high school, he is in a transition 
class in ninth grade which permits him to enter the third year of that foreign language 
(French or Spanish) as a tenth grade pupil. In all classes in the Somerville >High 
School, with the sold exception of the transition class in French or Spanish, students 
are heterogeneous ly mixed in regard to whether or not they are Somerville pupils. 



J) 



Because of this fortunate situation, it is possible, by t3be methods of mathemati- 
.‘cal statistics, to compare fairly using several different measles the Somerville (FLES) 
and non- Somerville (non-FLES) groups. This 7 research project jmAer takes a four-part 
measure as outlined in "Organization of Research." 

When foreign languages werp introduced in the SOmervilbe elementary grades, out-\ N 
standing and well-established programs were few. Tl\e Cleveland program was limited to ' 
students of a certain I.Q.; the western and southwestern programs capitalized on the 
large segment of bilingual pupils in their schools. Consequently, Somerville deter- 
mined to pioneer. 



However, investigation an3 other preparations were completed before the proposal 
was presented to the Board of Education. The superintendent of schools, the elementary 
supervisor, and members of the high school language department recognized merit in the 
plan that was beginning to crystalize. In the summer of 1948 one, only one, summer 
language school trained for elementary schools — Western Reserve. A young Spanish 
teacher, completing her first year of teaching, was asked to take the training at her • 
own expense on condition that she be relieved ‘of one class and a study period if she 
was interested in beginning the experiment;. She was interested. The project was next 
presented to the Board. Members of the Board, too, were enthusiastic. 



V 



Since local thinking called for teaching Spani^K^Tn the same manner the child ^ 
learns English -- that is, by imitation and practice — Spanish was given to all third 
grade pupils. By Che age of three, the baby has learned to use his own language — 
all the babies, the bright, the average, the dull. Initially each clas.s met for twenty 
minutes three times a week. Within three yeats class sessions were increased to five 
times a week. . 



During the firs.t year some subjective conclusions were drawn. The pupil of low 
I.Q. apparently learned as well as the pupil of high I.Q. -- sometimes better because 
his most important equipment is a good ear. A second language even* did something for 
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stutterers: they did not stutter in Spanishl Too, the enthusiasm of the third- 

grader was never matched in a high school' class \ A point was also made of having 
every third grade parent visit the program somethne during the- year. The most fre- 
quent comment was: Why didn't they do ttyis when Y was in school? 

Since the first year was apparently a success, tfre experiment was expanded the 
following year by starting French in the third grade arid continuing Spanish in the 
fourth grade. Subsequently, Spanish and French have been alternated each year. The 
language a child starts^ is purely an accident of birth, but he continues through 
eighth grade whichever language he does sL&rt. (At the Inception of FLES, the only 
modern foreign languages coffered in the high school were French and Spanish, and 
original plans called for continuing through high school.) 

\ I 

In 1954 the first tradition class was established — Spanish 2E for graduates 
of the Somerville Junior High. Of the forty-seven students who continued college 
Spanish in that first year/ only one failed despite the fact that the I.Q. range was 
from"87 to 137. Either the early training Or the interest or both might have been 
factors in their success * 

The only sense in which FLES students "begin over" in high school, if Tt can be, 
termed beginning ^)ver, is that a review is given at the beginning of the ninth year 
to check on the progress of each incoming group. Although groups vary from year to 
year, certain fundamentals should be automatic; if they are not, some attention must 
be given them/ 

The program, however, has faced some obstacles. Initially, teachers gained to 
work with higfi school students had to be orfented to the elementary psychqrlpgy;' and 
throughout/ high school teachers trained in traditional methods have' had to be recon- 
ditioned. / (N.D.E.A. sponsored institutes are now assisting in this area.) Somerville 
is fortunate in that it has had available certified teachers with a sound foundation 
in both l/anguage and education; however, the teacher turnover, particularly in the. 
elementary grades, has been heavy. 

Scheduling classes "within a heavy junior high ahd high school Academic program 
has also been an intermittent problem. Fortunately, the Board of Education has 
accepted the fact that some upper level classe-s will have low enrollments, but the 
student can still fit only so many classes into his nine-period day. Another situation 
which occurs infrequently., but annoyingly to those steeped in FLES, is the need to com- 
bat parental insistence that a student elect in higti school a language other than his 
FLES language, that accident of birth. 

Still another weakness recognized locally is the need for evaluative criteria, 
particularly on the elementary level, other than teachers' subjective judgment. 

Although it is not felt that students must receive marks, teachers would appreciate 
a means of measuring their and the students* progress. 

In preparation for undertaking this government- sponsored investigation of the 
o Somerville experience, further descriptive and analytical data on the extent and kind 
of integration which have existed in Somerville between the FLES and the high school 
courses were established,. Specific questions have been posed: 

IS FLES CONSIDERED "CONVERSATIONAL" AS OPPOSED TO THE "REGULAR" 

FOREIGN LANGUAGE COURSE IN THE HIGH SCHOOL? 

i 

Inasmuch as all courses are considered "conversational", if by "conversational" 
one understands audio -lingua I, the distinction between this and "regular" is difficult 
to define. All language, grades three through six, is conversational; however, the 



I 



conversation' is directed to give a clear functional knowledge of the target language 
by drills and 'analogy rather than an intellectual knowledge based on rules. In the 
junior high school and first level’ high school a functional knowledge of the structure 
(grammar) is paramount. Obviously, FLES students in ninth year have an audio-lingual 
facility, in the language which those beginning in high school do riot have. 



WHAT ADVANTAGE, IF ANY, IS OFFERED TO FLES PUPILS WITH RESPECT TO 
THE HIGH SCHOOL WORK THEV CAN LOOK FORWARD TO TAKING? 



The advantage to which FLES students may look forward in high school is a college- 
level course in their senior year which leads to the Advanced Placement examination. “ 
Therefore, the successful passing of this examination carries the further advantage of 
possible higher college placement and/6r college credit, | or for some, the advantage 
of having met the college language requirement. However, even if .the FLES student ~ 
does not, elect to continue his FLES language study beyond the minimum two years re- 
quired by most colleges, he has completed in that time three years of work -- that 
desired by the college. He has the opportunity to elect more units of a second foreign 
language or tq pursue other areas of . specialization. * 



WHAT CORRESPONDENCE AND/OR INTEGRATION IS THERE IN THE TEACHING 
MATERIALS AND EXAMINATIONS USED AT EACH LEVEL, FLES OR HIGH SCHOOL? 



^ There is a determined effort to integrate the work or program nf - ther e lemetftary 
school with that of „ the junior high school and the work of the junior high school with 
that of the high school as can be seen from the description of courses of each level. 
No examination other than teacher-made ones is given as yet at either the elementary 



or junior high level. The reason for this is that any good # examination for these levels 



that suits local purposes or. needs is unknown. When those examinations being prepared 
under the MLA are ready for distribution, Somerville teachers will doubtless administer 
them. • 



*•* a 

The screening between the sixth and seventh grade is determined entirely by 
teacher^' recommendations. ' •- 



During the .eighth grade the Modern Language Aptitude Test is given. This may \ 
seem to some" to be a rather late date in the program to determine whether the pupil 
has any language aptitude. However, this test is designed - for plinth grade up, and it 
'would not be possible to give it any earlier. , 

t L 

The resul ts of f the aptitude test in the eighth grade, together with. the results 
of the Iowa Tests of Basic Skills, the Otis Mental. Ability, the teachers' marka and 
recommendations are Used to determine which pupils should continue in the program in 
the high school and at what level each pupil should continue. 1 - 7 



. The three possible levels are! 2E - enriched group, 2 - regular college prepar- 
atory class, or General 2, a terminal course for those pupils of less than average, 
ability who do not have college as a goal. In the near future 2E for the eririched 
group will be a second or thijrd year course. The reaction of present Language 3 l 

students is favorable to only one semester of regular second-year work and then third. 



In high school again Somerville is still awaiting publication of the new achieve- 
ment tests. The oqly« examinations r given are those prepared by the teachers, the French 
Listening Test, and Cooperative Tests, or for the college-bound students, the College 
Entrance Examination Board arid Advanced Placement Examinations. 



Since 1949] the ctmrse of study has been changed several times. At present the 
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Modern Language Guides for French and Spanish in the elementary schooil are being used 
as their title indicates, as guides. The junior high school program ha§ been changed ' 
several times and will probably continue to change. A course of study for the high 
school written in I960, already has undergone numerous s^dd it ions or deletions. 

i • ' " 0 

The language laboratory installed in 1961 has been the reason for some of the 
changes . 

./ \ 

Throughout the FLES and high school experience each of the four language skills 
is, to sortie extent, weighted. Roughly, this chart might represent their value; 



Grade Listening Speaking Reading 



Writing 



3 


X 




X 


4 


X 




X 


5 


X 




X 


* 6 


X 




X 


7 


X 




X 


8 , 


X 




X 


9 


X 




X 


10 . 


X 




X 


11 


X 


J 


X 

1 


12 


X 




* X 


What 


this ' amounts 


to 



\ 
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Readiness 
Dialogues 
Dialogues , 
Narrative and expos- 
itory paragraphs 
Novelettes and cultural 
material 

One-act plays, novels, 
periodicals, poetry 
Gamut of contemporary 
and classical writings 
(intensive and exten- 
sive) 



1 



Dictation- limited 

Dictation in increasing amounts 

Dictation in increasing amounts 

Translation 

\ 

Some original writing 

\ 

Papers 150-500 words 

Term papers of considerable 
length 



out the sequence. Little reading and almost no writing is done before high school. 

In the ninth grade a little of both is done, in tenth grade quite a little more read- 
ing, not much wri ting. Both of these skills are increased considerably in eleventh 
.grade; and in the twelfth, reading has reached a point at which dictionaries need- be 
**used hnly for less modern works or poetry, and writing has reached a point of literacy 
and accuracy for most. 1 
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The records of all Che graduates of Che ^lajsses ol 1957-61 who had -agent four i 

years in Somerville High School were collected\ for this study. Only the graduates 
of th* Glasses of 1958-61 wt\o.were enrolled in the Somerville elementary schools had I 
FLES training. None of the graduates of the. Class. of 1957 did; therefore, a comparisoii 
is possible before the inception of a local FLES program. 



Classifications studied are the elementary school preparation and the type of 
secondary school preparation. These classifications were sub-divided *nto ^Somerville 
(FLES), non- Somerville (non-FLES)’ tot the elementary preparation; college preparatory,- 
non-college preparatory for the type of secondary school preparation. A parallel 
factor considered is the election or non-election of any foreign language in the 
secondary school. The numbers of pupils involved are reported in Table 1. 



Table 1 ./ 



Pupils in Classifications in the Somerville High School for Grade Point Average 



1957— r 

1958- 61 
Total 



Somerville Non- Somerville 

I 

\ 

\ 



College * 


Non-College 


College 


Non-College 


Prep. 


Prep. 


Prep. 


Prop . 


>44 „ 


AT 


A 7 - 


A1 ' * 




*T J 


w 

4 




228 


188 


426 


443 


272 


231 


493 


534 . 



Arty Foreign 


No Foreign 


Language 


Language 


192 s 


t 

53 


1054 


231 


1246 


284 



Grand Total 



1530 



1530 



For^each of the 1530 pupils included, the various categories, a grade point average' 
and general ability (or I.Q.) were reported. In all comparative analyses, I.Q.'s were 
factored to insure that studies measure groups of equal ability. 

> " \ ( 
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2 . 



3. 



To evaluate the effort of FLES study, four measures were employed: 

General achievement — represented by the final grade point average of seniors, 
as a criterion of whether or not the enrichment in foreign languages affected 
the overall academic preparation for high school;^ - 



Language achievement -- as indicated by high school foreign language -teachers 1 
grades, a subjective evaluation- of— the -worth of FLES instruttion; 

Language achievement -- as indicated by performance on C.Ej-E.B. Foreign Language 
Achievement Tests, a second and non rf sub jective measure for evaluation; 



4. Pupil and parental reaction -- as indicated by continuance °of foreign language 
study in the high school. 

, The tests of significance in the entire stu<iy - grade point average; foreign 
language achievement, and continuity -- fr&ve been taken at the 99% level; i.e. the 
chance#* that a statistic or statistics will be different from a hypothesized statistic* 
is a long shot -- 99 to 1. 



o 
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.The methods used in the grade point average study, the teachers' grades in 
•Foreign Language 3, the C.E.E.B. Foreign Language Achievement Tests ar£ linear 
regressions related to the I.Q. together with analysis of variance. In the t , 
continuity in foreign language study, the method was the binomial distribution 
approximated by the normal distribution. 
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CONCLUSIONS AND DISCUSSIONS 



/ 



General Achievement 

The primary purpose of the general achievement portion of the study was to deter- 
mine whether the Somerville FLES students had had less preparation for total high school 
work -- attr? ’t shle to time spent on foreign languages in the elementary school — 
than had the u iditionally prepared students. 

.Over-all academic achievement of the pupils in Somerville High School is measured, 
in this study, by a grade point average, covering their marks in all courses taken 
throughout four years. It was found that there is no difference between the grade 
point average of the Somerville pupils and the non- Somerville pupils in the Class of 
1957 and in the combined Classes of 1958-61. The difference between the mean o'f the 
Somerville pupils and the mean of the non- Somerville pupils in the combined Classes of 
1958-61 is less than 0.1% (0.001). . , 

The mathematical findings lead one to conclude that fir Somerville, at least, 
systematic study of a foreign language from grade three through grade eight does, not 
undermine the child's foundation in the' basic or traditional learnings. He does not 
compete in high school classes other than foreign language under any discernible handi- 
cap. 1 One nii^ht further project the hypothesis that in college or life situations he 
will face no hardship attributable to deficient elementary school preparation. 



Language Achievement 

In addition to the consideration of general academic achievement, %teps were also 
taken to determine the relation between FLES study and achievement in foreign language 
study in the high school. Both subjective and nonr subjective measures were employed. 

Foreign language achievement, in this study, is measured first by teachers' marks 
in Foreign Language 3 *- French, German, La ti-ti, or Spanish classes pooled. This level 
was selected, since only those students with *an interest .and competency in the foreign 
language would have continued to the third level. In a sense, these marks may be con- 
sidered a measure of the foreign Language teachers' estimate of the FLES program. 

Using records of all graduates of the Classes r of 1957-61 who had spent four years in 
Somerville High School -- 343 in all, regardless of the year in which the language was 
taken — teachers' marks in Foreign Language 3 were analyzed in specified classifica- 
tions. The numbers of pupils involved are reported in Table 2. 






I 
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. Table 2 



Pupils in Classifications in Somerville High School for Foreign Language 3 Teachers' Grades 



Somerville 





Spanish 


French 


Latin 


German 




M F 


M F 


M F 


M F 


1957 * 


1 0 


1 9 


1 * 2 


0 0 



Non- Somerville 



Spanish 


French 


Latin 


German 


M F 


M F 


M 


F 


M F 


4 4 


0 2 


2 


5 


0 i 



1958-61 


39 


45 


36 


45 


4 


2 


2 2 


20 


32 


7 22 


10 


18 


17 


11 


Total 


40 


45 


37 


54 


5 


4 


2 2 


24 


36 


7 24 


12 


23 


v 11 


11 



Grand Total 343 



X 

Somewhat disappointing on the surface was the statistician's conclusion that the 
foreign language teachers' estimate 6f the FLES program, as measured by teachers' marks 
in Foreign Language 3 for pupils of equal general ability, shows no discernible difference 
in the, Somerville (FLES) pupils and the non-Somerville (non-FLES) pupils in^ the combined . 
iClasses of 1958-61. There was also no difference between the Somerville and non- Somerville 
pupils in the Class of 1957 . 

i 



However, the FLES program contains <'a one-year acceleration in Spanish and French in 
the combined Classes of 1958-61; Somerville students in Spanish 3 or French 3- are in 
their second year of high school study. The inference from statistics, therefore, is 
that pupils can advance at least one year in foreign language by the FLES program with no 
harmful effect on their achievement. In fact, reaction of present third-year students 
favors further acceleration -- a single semester o-f reg'ular language work in 2E to be 
followed by thircNyear Work. 



Currently, the -advantage which FLES students may anticipate in high school is a 
colleger level course in their senior year. This course leads to the Advanced Placement 
examination; therefore, the successful passing of this examination carries the further 
advantage of possible ^higher college placement and/or college credit, or for som6 the 

advantage of having met the college language requirement. 

♦ 

Although the analysis of teachers' marks incorporated in this research indicates 
neutral findings, a pilot study completed in 1960 of the language students in one year 
is significant. The STACO report indicated that at mid-term FLES students in a 
Spanish 3 class achieved approximately ten percent higher grades than did other pupils 
in the class who were in the traditional language pattern group, even. though the FLES 
students were ©ne year younger. A ten-percent difference is mathematically significant. 



* Language achievement, in this study, is , also measured by the College Entrance 
Examination Board Foreign Language Achievement Tests. If the test was taken more than . 
once, the higher score was used. Fifty pupils took the C.E.E.B. Foreign Language Achieve- 
ment Tests; sixteen in Spanish, twenty-five in French, five in Latin, and «£our in German. 
With reference to the entire group, a difference of 47 points in the means favored the 
Somerville or FLES pupils. * i 

' .. - 9 - 
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However, when analysis ^was limited to the languages of the FLES program, Spariis-h 
or French, the scores of 4 i pupils were involved. The difference in the means again 
favored FLES pupils, this time by 67 points measured at the 1% level of significance. 
That is, the odds are 99 t jo 1 that in Spanish ojr French, a pupil who had FLES prepara- 
tion will have a score 67 ^points higher than a pupil of equal general ability who did 
not have FL^S preparation. 



Both measures of foreign language achievement — teachers' marks and C.E.E.B. 
scores — support FLES continuation. 

I 



Parental and Pupil Reaction 

l - 

i 

Consideration of continued enrollment in foreign language study in the high school 
was measured as an indication of pupils' and their parents' estimates of the value of 
the FLES program. The pumber of pupils who continued to the next higher level of a 
foreign language comparted with the total number of pupils who could have so continued 
constitutes the measure of continuance in this study. The numbers of pupils enrolled 
at each level of the four foreign languages are reported in Table 3. 

I 

I - . Table 3 

Pupils Enrolled at Each Level of the Four Foreign Languages (1958-61) 

! Somerville , Non-Somerville 

* % 

College Prep . Non-College Prep. College Prep . Non- Co liege Prep. 

Spanish f 



' Gen. Lang. 1 


1 


17 


6 


98 


Gen. Lang. 2 


1 


15 


2 


46 


Language 1 


50 


16 


189 


' 101 


Language 2 


/ 42 


2 * 


177 


49 


Accelerated 


; 80 


30 


- 


- 


Sub-Total 2 


1 122 


32 


177 


49 


Language 3 


72 


14 


50 


6 


Language 4 
French 


27 


2 


13 


0 


Gen. Lang. 1 


2 


16 


4 


12 


. Gen. Lang. 2 j 


1 


11 


/ 1 


4 


Language 1 i 


50 


10 


117 


29 


/ Language 2 

Accelerated, 


45 


2 


99 


8 


80 


35 


- 


- 


Sub -Total 2 


125 ^ 


37 


99 


8 


Language 3 


74 


10 


25 


*1 


Language 4 j 

Latin 


20 


0 


10 


1 


Language 1 j 


42 


11 


196 


31 


Language 2 1 


35 


3 


168 * 


6 


Language 3 j 


5 


0 


30 


0 


Language 4 , 
German 


2 


0 


13 


0 


Language 1 


27 


7 


82 


22 


Language 2 


22 / 


1 


75 


14 


Language 3 


3 


0 


27 


4 


Language 4 


0 


0 


1 


0 



\ 

V 



/ 

/ 
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It must be recognizi^d thai many factors affect election of a language in high 
school: college entranceNrequinements , determination of a sequence (General Language 

1 and 2 complete a sequence),, scheduling difficulties. However, all are related essen- 
tially by the election of thi pupils and their parents. There are four natural drop- 
out or retention times: \ 

1. Retention of the pup il^ who elect the first course in General Language 1 
/ and continue to the second course in General Language and then terminate 

" 2. Retention of the pupils enrolled in the first level of traditional language « 

who continue to the second ^evel of traditional language 

3. Retention of the pupils who enrolled in the second level of the traditional 
language or the pupils who enrolled in the accelerated level, both of whom 
continued to the third level 

4. Retention of the pupils who enrolled in the third level and continued to the 

fourth level. / 

At 99 to 1 odds, £here was a significant difference in favor of the Somerville 
pupils compared with the non-FLES pupils in retention from General Language 1 to 
General Language 2 although the language itself, French or Spanish, was immaterial. 
Seventy-eight percent of the FLES group enrolled in General Language 1 elected a 
second year; whereas only 44% of the non-FLES pupils did. 

Also considered noteworthy is the fact that 707. of the non-col lege -bound FLES 
students — free from the dictates of college entrance requirements — did elect Some 
foreign language during their four years in high school. In fact even among the non- 
FLES non-college -bound students at Somerville High School 627. elect a foreign language. 
The difference is significant at 13 to 1 odds (90% level. of significance). In New 
Jersey in the fall of 1959, 48.2% of all pupils were enrolled in foreign language, and 
in the fall of the previous year 43.7% were enrolled. 1 The national percentages -at the 
same time were 27% in 1959 and 24.3% in 1958. Although the state and national figures 
do not cover general language courses, they do involve all pupils including the college- 

bound. 7 

There are four foreign languages in the sequence Language 1, 2 and the sequences 
to follow: French, German, Latin, and Spanish. During the year of the study, 980 
Dupils were enrolled in Language 1 and 748 pupils in Language 2, which does not include 
the accelerated classes. Of both Somerville and non- Somerville pupils 767. were retained 
there being no difference among the four foreign languages. Whereas 88% of the college 
preparatory students continued from Language 1 to Language 2, only 34% of the non- 
college preparatory pupils did. 

The local situation, however, 0 is a factor in this phase of the study: except for 

those who are entering level one of a new foreign language, the majority of FLES pupils 
enter high school on level two (French or Spanish 2E) rather than the traditional level 
one. The same situation affects the next phase, retention from level two to level three 

As might be expected, a very significant difference favored the Somerville pupils 
in continuation . from Language 2 to Language 3. Of 973 pupils enrolled in Language 2 
and 322 in Language 3, the FLES continuation was 47% and the non-FLES £4%. However, 



1 Modern Language Association of America, Reports of Surveys and Studies in the 
Teaching of Modern Foreign Language, p.21. 
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one must recognize that college-bound students usually neeckst least two language 
units, Language 3 often being the second unit for the FLES group. A supplemental 
breakdown of the four languages indicates that 38% of students enrolled in French, 
German, or Spanish 2 continued , to the third level. In Latin 17% continue from tht 
second to the third level. 

No significant difference between the Somerville or FLES pupils and the non- 
Somerville or non-FLES pupils showed in retention from Language 3 to Language 4. 
Retention in both cases was 28%. There were 322 pupils in Language 3 and 89 pupil 
in Language 4. * 

This study of retention as a measure of pupil and parental estimates of the 
value fit the FLES program supports two major conclusions: 

First: There is no deleterious effect from the FLES program on the retention 

\ of pupils in foreign language in the Somerville High School. 

\ Second: In the non-college preparatory pupils, there is a positive relation- 

ship favoring the FJ£S program in the election of a foreign language even 
though the awareness of the non- Somerville pupils of the value of foreign 
language sjtudy is reflected by a relatively higher proportion electing foreign 
language than in general in the state or nation. 



/ 



**** DESCRIPTION OF FLES COURSES 

ELEMENTARY SCHOOL (3-6) 

, * > 

Procedures and methods used in grades three through six are alike in both French 
and Spanish, inasmuch as the MLA Guides form the basis of both courses. Only the 
specific materials a^e different. 

I. Procedures and Methods 

» ' _ i 

A* Course content and procedures, methods and materials throughout 

the elementary French and Spanish Programs in Somerville are those 
recommended in the MLA Guides for Teaching French and Spanish. 

Immediate -stress is placed upon building comprehension of words, 
sentences> x and ideas expressed by the teacher. The children are en- 
couraged to repeat in chorus and individually; and from the. first day 
* of the FLES experience they are expected to reply and are encouraged 

to gain confidence in their abilities and progress. The goal is active . 
participation and involvement of all students. 

0 o 

In the introduction of each lesson or unit, the teacher finds it 
p able to explain in English to the children the procedures* involved 
«rhat is expected of thtm. For example, In the first unit in third 
grade, the teaching of various types 7 of greetings And farewells, teacher 
explains to the class: "We are going to learn how a French (Spanish) 

child says 'good morning' to his teacher and how t^ie ^teacher says 'good — 
morning (afternoon)' to the class. Listen carefully as I repeat this 
greeting for you several times. Then all of you try to repeat exactly 
what T have said in the same way." From repetition as a class, the 1 
teacher proceeds to speaking to individual students, encouraging and 
praising quick and accurate response. Finally the teacher feels the 
students are ready for student-to-student conversations. Children are 
ericouraged to volunteer to play the role of the' teacher. All vocabulary 
/is presented in context, never in isolated words. 

/ 

B. The core of the FLES program in Somerville is the basic dialogue, 

7 as recommended by the MLA Guides. The basic dialogue represents some 

realistic situation related to the experiences and interests of most 
children of the age group, often correlating with some other area in 
the school curriculum, /such as hygiene or geography. 

1. Presentation of a dialogue lesson 

/ 

a. Introduction of vocabulary to be employed iri lesson through 
pictures, posters, charts or concrete objects 

b. Drill and mastery -of vocabulary by class 
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c. Explanation (rapid; in English) by teacher of the situation 
about which the dialogue revolves / 

d. Dialogue divided into scenes, each of which is presented 
rapidly in entirety by tfhe teacher 

e. Rapid repetition, sentence by sentence, by the class in chorus 

f. Repetition o£ scene, sentence by sentence, sections of the 
class // 

gl Repetition of scene, sentence by sentence, by individuals 
h. Drill -- individual sentences; one at a time; perhaps two a 
day, stressing accuracy of pronunciation and intonation^ 
t. Student- to-student practice of individual sentences, pro- 
gressively building up into the entire scene 
j. Presentation by volunteers of: (a) the whole scene 

(b) entire dialogue 




Modification of basic dialogue 
Question and answer, teacher-student 
, Question and answer, student-student 
Question and answer, student- teacher r etudent - 
Structural changes 

Re-entry of previously learned materials in modified forms 



Materials 



A. Visual . / 

1. • charts 

2. calendars 

3. pictures i 

4. flashcards 

, 5. concrete objects: as required by unit 

a. stuffed animals 

b. cutlery, plates, etc. 

c. money: French (Spanish) coins, bills 

6. posters 



B. Audial: records 

1 . speech 

2. music (songs) * 

III. Content of French Course 



A., Grade' III 



V 



1. Introduction to most usual forms of greeting and farewell: 

Bonjour, madame, mademoiselle, monsieur. . r 

Comment allez-vous, classe? Comment vas-tu, Jean? 

Tres bien merci, 7 et vous? 

Au, revoir, classe. 

Au revoir, madame, jnonsieur, mademoiselle. 

A demain- 

2. Learning own name and those of other boys and girls in the class; 
asking another student his name and replying with own name 



/ 
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